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1e Christian Century was the magazine elected to receive 
e Missourt Schoot of Journalism’s honor medal for 
stinguished service in journalism, 1958. On campus to 
cepi the medal for the magazine was its editor, Dr. 
grou Key. At that time, May 2, 1958, he spoke on “The 
ligious ress: Responsible and Free,” that speech, with 
bieads added, is reproduced here. 


It is a high privilege to share in this interesting occa- 
yn. ‘lhe pioneering done by this famous school in edu- 
tion for journaiism has lett its impression of excellence 
t only on the newspapers and magazines of the United 
ates and Canada, but aiso on the journals of the Far 
ist and other parts of the world. It is proper and fitting 
at the haif-century of service rendered by the School of 
urnalism should be commemorated as it will be com- 
emorated next year. 


I am grateful also for the opportunity of representing 
te Christian Ceniury, the undenominational periodical 
uich began to appear in its present scope also in 1908, 
id of expressing our gratitude to the dean and faculty 
the School of journatism for the recognition extended 
this liberal and ecumenical weekly. Credit for its half 
ntury of service goes to many others than myself — to 
varles Clayton Morrison, founder of the Century and its 
itor for 39 years; to Paul Hutchinson, managing editor 
r 24 years and editor for nine years; and to many 
hers, including men and women of the present staff, 
veral of whom have records of service which antedate 
y own. On their behalf and on behalf of readers of 
any years, who may even feel your judgment confirms 
eir own, I extend sincere and humble thanks. 


Perhaps the best use I can make of the privilege of 
ldressing this distinguished audience is to describe the 
id of operation and the service attempted by the liberal 
urnal of Christian opinion in America. The field of op- 
ation is found among that minority of thoughtful and 
erate people who feel that a dependable knowledge of 
e news and ideas necessary for successful living must 
ake room for the approach made to events and their 
terpretation by intelligent men and women of Christian 
ith. They assume that the faith which underlies our 
iiture must be taken into account as a contemporary 
ement in decisions; that the values of western civiliza- 
on do inevitably find expression in history as it is being 
ade as well as they have found expression in history as 
e record of the past. 


finition of the Liberal Religious Journal 
See eee 


A liberal journal of Christian opinion can be the or- 


an of no party, sect, organization or special interest 


seeking to influence the churches and through them the 
sociat order. It is independent. The first meaning of that 
term 1s economic. It cannot be free unless it is able to 
stand on its own feet and pay its own way. It endeavors 
to bring a critical and creative spirit to bear on con- 
temporary questions of a social, economic and political 
significance, showing the bearing of valid religious prin- 
cipies on such questions. It is profoundly concerned with 
all issues of human relations, national or international, 
ecclesiastical or cuiturail. And it seeks the truth believing 
that discovery of truth in any field is discovery of God. 

Journalistic freedom to seek and to express the truth 
is enhanced, we believe, rather than repressed by its iden- 
tification as Christian. Every paper has a creed; the lib- 
eral religious paper has the advantage of being guided 
by a creed which is compatible with the principle and 
practice of freedom. Other creeds include that of Marx- 
ism, which is a religion guided by dialectical materialism, 
and which has no patience with freedom and no place for 
anything except the party line. Marxism does not require 
discussion on this occasion. Another creed, and one 
which is a live option in the United States, is secularism. 
It is the theory that the main business of man is economic 
and social weifare, that welfare can be and should be 
separated from questions of man’s ultimate destiny or 
from fundamental philosophy. 

The general conception today is that religious liberty 
is only a byproduct of civil liberty, which includes free- 
dom of the press. It assumes that having won a general 
freedom of political choice, we have an incidental free- 
dom of religious chuice. This is an error. It reverses the 
actual order, as John Milton proves. When he was a 
young man in the early 17th century, 200 years before 
Mill, Milton visited Galileo in Italy. He described Galileo 
as “grown old, a prisoner of the Inquisition for thinking 
in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Domini- 
can licensers thought.” Milton found the pioneer scientist 
and others thinking highly of British liberty, and al- 
though he knew their opinion was not wholly justified by 
the facts, he returned to England taking it “as a pledge 
of future happiness that other nations were so persuaded 
of her liberty” and resolved to do what one man could 
to make England deserve their good opinion. 


Truth Telling as One With God 

Milton recognized that every act of truth telling is 
symbolic. It signifies that nationality to which man is cap- 
able of rising. Timebound man can speak with the ac- 
cents of eternity when truth stirs his soul. In his “Second 


Defense of the English People” Milton said in 1654: 


“God himself is truth and the more honest anyone is in 
teaching truth to men, the most like God and the more 
acceptabie to God he must be. It is blasphemous to be- 
lieve that God is jealous of truth, that he does not wish 
it to spread freely among mankind.” He also declared 
that “tiberty is the nurse of all great wits” and if this is 
true, then freedom is necessary to the proper service of 
God and to the proper exercise of the intellect. 


Beginning with the conviction that the truth is one and 
that its service is the service of God, Milton opposed the 
idea then prevalent that books should not be published 
until some official licensed their publication. Such pre- 
censorship was not only a violation of a civil right; it 
was also an offense against the nature given man by the 
Creator; “When God gave him reason, he gave him free- 
to choose, for reason is but choosing.” At another time 
he defended reason as follows: “God uses (man) not to 
captivate (him) under a perpetual childhood of prescrip- 
tion, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his own 
chooser.” 

So Milton wrote his famous essay “Areopagitica,” 
taking the title from the hill in Athens where free speech 
was practiced in the earliest democracy. Striking out for 
“liberty of unlicensed printing,” he attacked the Presby- 
terians who then ruled England for trying to curb their 
critics by adopting a device which was born of the In- 
quisition. “Let truth and falsehood grapple,” he chal- 
lenged Parliament, “Whoever knew truth be put to the 
worst in a free encounter? . . . For who knows not that 
truth is strong next to the Almighty; she needs no poli- 
cies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to make her victor- 
ious. . . . Give her but room, and do not bind her when 
she sleeps.” 

The issue was freedom for the truth to circulate on 
any subject, he insisted, and not merely for it to be ever- 
cised in religious liberty. Referring to the Inquisition, 
Milton said: “Nor did they (the censors) stay in matters 
heretical, but any subject that was not to their palate they 
either condemned in a prohibition or had it straight into 
the new purgatory of an Indes. To fill up the measure of 
encroachment,” he continued, “their last invention was to 
ordain that no book, pamphlet or paper should be printed 

. unless it were approved and licensed... .” He 
argued that the licensing of books would doom intellec- 
tual life and used Spain as an example of what the Inqui- 
sition could do to sterilize the creative mind of a people. 
The example still stands as a warning in 1958 as it did in 
1644, thanks to the Inquisition which is still in effect 
there. 


The Miltonian Argument Against Licensing 


Milton argued that licensing or pre-censorship is con- 
trary to sound public policy but held that it is wrong 
chiefly because God is at work in history, and his will 
may be frustrated by censorship. To fulfill his purposes, 
he said, God raises up in every age men of “eminent and 
ample gifts, and those perhaps neither among the priests 
nor the pharisees.” If we try to “stop their mouths be- 
cause we fear they come with new and dangerous opin- 
ions,” it is we who become “the persecutors of the Gos- 
pel” in the act of trying to defend it. It needs no such 
defense, he said. “Our testy methods of prohibiting” are 
unacceptable unto God.” They offend compared in Scrip- 
ture to a streaming fountain; if her waters flow not in 


against the truth, which is no “fugitive and cloist 
virtue but is perpetual progression, they sicken int 
muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man may 
a heretic in the truth; and if he believes things only 
cause his pastor says so, or an assembly so determi 
without any other reason, though his belief be true 
the very truth he holds becomes his heresy.” . . . 
fear that this iron yoke of outward conformity has le 
slavish print upon our neck.” 


Milton found in religion a valid and dynamic b 
for truth, and so of freedom of expression. While he 
not follow his own logic to its end, since his Pur 
hackles rose at the idea of giving full liberty to Cathol 
he nevertheless grasped the essence of a conception wl 
is positive, not negative; which accords with free intel 
tual inquiry, and freedom of publication. This view 
based on the faith that truth and God are inseparable | 
that finding one is finding the other. Writing at the t 
when the democratic theory of society was receiving 
first practical formulation, he sought to steer man’s « 
tiny between anarchy and tyranny. “His prose reco 
the evolution of his idea of liberty, but it was a libe 
to be sought from within rather than from without, ; 
its first essential was self-discipline in accordance v 
the highest dictates of virtue. That lesson we still neec 
learn and he in some measure still can teach.”— Art 
E. Barker, “Milton and the Puritan Dilemma.” (Uniy 
sity of Toronto Press, 1944, p. xiv). 


Men of Faith Who Foresaw Freedom’s Shape 


Full freedom of the press was not legally establis| 
in England until 1695 or in the United States until 
adoption of the Constitution nearly a century later. I 
well known that the first newspaper in the United Ste 
“Publick Occurrences,” was suppressed in 1690 for | 
of the very license which Milton attacked in 1644. Mz 
were to arise and contend for freedom before it was w 
but when it was won, it would take the shape foreseen 
men of religion striving for freedom to speak and pi 
as God gave them wisdom. One of these men of faith \ 
John Robinson, the liberal nonconformist pastor of 
Pilgrim Fathers whose writings were known in Engla 
He preceded Milton by twenty years and helped to ¢ 
pare the way for him. “Will any reasonable man de 
the use and discourse of reason?” he asked. He too 
gued with the then dominant Presbyterians and sa 
“God, who hath made two great lights for the bodily e 
hath also made two great lights for the eye of the mii 
the one, the Scriptures for her supernatural light and 
other, reason for her natural light. . . . These two ar 
man’s own and so is not the authority of other me 
Robinson also made room for variety. He opposed v 
formity which suppressed opinions in the name of pea 
“The Spirit himself waits and violates not the liberty 
the reasonable soul by superseding the faculties there 
but approves truth to the understanding and moves 
will without violence, with a rational force.” If God ¢ 
thus, Robinson argued, we should follow his exam 
and refuse to suppress actions which might after all 
prompted by divinity himself. 

Consider briefly a third Protestant leader whose w 
ings and whose statesmanship contributed mightily 
freedom of expression. Roger Williams, founder of Rh 
Island, went to England in 1643-44 to secure a ro 


arter for his colony. While there he probably met John 
ilton, either then or in 1652, when he was again in 
ngland on a similar mission. Roger Williams was the 
rst to advocate complete separation of church and state. 
e held that the magistrate had nothing to do with reli- 
on. He denied secular power to the church and spiritual 
terests to the state. He insisted that a free conscience 
as the proper guide to conduct, and that complete reli- 
ous liberty was the bulwark of civil freedom. He sepa- 
ted sacred and secular and made the churches volun- 
ry and private associations responsible for their own 
embership but not for civil affairs. The power of the 
agistrate comes from the association of men in their 
atural, not their spiritual, capacities. “Consequently 
‘illiams argued, not that the magistrate ought to exer- 
se forbearance or tolerate differences of opinion, but 
at he is bound to allow complete freedom in religion. 
e must defend the civil rights not merely of varieties of 
bristians, but of Jews, Turks, antichristians, pagans, 
ren of papists, upon good assurance given of civil obe- 
ence to the civil state. Such rights include freedom of 
ligious association and the expression of religious 
yinions.” Barker, p. 92. 


Williams addressed papers containing his views to 
arliament. In Rhode Island he granted absolute liberty 
F conscience in religion, and hence in the expression of 
ews on all other subjects. His colony was chartered in 
e same year Milton’s “Areopagitica” appeared and was 
ven a more liberal mandate ten years later. The prac- 
ce of religious toleration in Rhode Island for more than 
century before the American Revolution contributed to 
e decision which was finally made in 1789 to make 
eedom of speech, press, assembly and the right of peti- 
on, and the separation of church and state, the substance 
f the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
tates. 


Faith and Law, the Origins of Freedom 


Here then in the interaction of the Christian faith 
ith British and American law lies the origin of freedom 
f expression and here also is found its constant nurture. 
1 each of these three men, the theory grew out of reflec- 
on upon the meaning of events. Freedom of the presc 
nd of speech was practiced before anybody developed 
theory describing and defining this freedom. Men and 
omen of religious faith believed they were responsible 
. God for their choices. They acted as they believed 
ey must act, being impelled by their highest loyalty. 
he state, observing after many attempts at suppression 
ad censorship that they could not be compelled to act 
ifferently, adjusted its concepts of liberty to permit 
1em to do what they had to do anyway. Today we have 
eedom of the press first because the Albigensians, the 
Jaldensians, the fathers of the Reformation, the Quakers. 
aptists and even the Jehovah’s Witnesses began to be- 
ave as though they were free, regardless of consequences. 
Je have it in the second place because men like the three 
have described set forth the rationale of freedom, and 
specially of liberty of publication, in terms which finally 
ere incorporated as law. 

It is admitted that ecclesiastical bigotry and theologi: 
11 obscurantism have sometimes betrayed liberty, and 
at neither is dead. But it is denied that they constitute 
n essential or even a characteristic expression of true 


religion. It is affirmed that without religion we would 
have no freedom. Such men as the three we have men- 
tioned and a multitude of others before and after their 
time show why freedom keeps breaking through succes- 
sive crusts of conformity. It is because man knows he is 
responsible to the Eternal for the choices he makes and 
therefore throws aside all considerations of personal con- 
sequences and uses his capacity for choice to serve his 
highest conception of responsibility. 


Responsibility of the Press to Attack Religiosity 


Freedom and responsibiltiy therefore meet on the 
highest tevel of commitment, and the place they meet 
must be guarded even against their professed friends. 
kor exampie, while true retigion defends freedom of ex- 
pression and sharpens man’s sense of responsibility be- 
tore God, false or cheap religion serves as a tranquilizer 
oi conscience and a drug to the mind. Vuigarization of 
religion today takes many forms and a responsible press 
witt chalienge them all. They include the peace of mind 
cult, the “Man Upstairs” kind of sentimentality, the na- 
tionaiistic notion that God is Uncle Sam in a different 
set of whiskers, the superstition-mongers, the psycholo- 
gizers and the mass revivalists. They include the men who 
urge soldiers to carry New Testaments over their hearts, 
not because they read them, but because they may magi- 
cally stop a bullet. 

The current American fashion of religiosity has been 
created in part by the press and should be ventilated by 
the press. his religiosity is the greatest sing!e peril faced 
by a valid religion. It spreads a thin veneer of piety over 
miliions whose church membership is nothing more than 
social conformity. It throws its approval over a statisti- 
cally intoxicated revivalism whose standard of success is 
the number of card-signing conversions it makes of 
people who are already church members in most cases. 
Its disservice to religion is not its use of mass media but 
its exploitation of a shallow and irrelevant caricature of 
the terribie and searching demands of the Chirstian gos- 
pel. Six months after a campaign in Madison Square 
Garden or Harringay Arena or the Cow Palace, the only 
observabie effect of one of the emotional balls is more 
people clamoring for more of the same kind of excite- 
ment. 

it is high time that the American press, and not the lib- 
eral religious press only, should venture to report and 
evaluate religion in depth. If politicians make a display 
of religion, as many of them do, their understanding of 
religion becomes a public question and deserves analysis 
by men who are trained to discriminate concerning the 
history and theology which are involved. It is impossible 
to discuss the great issues of civil rights, or to deal effec- 
tively with various forms of totalitarianism, or to discuss 
problems of human relations, without reference to the 
continually flowing stream which waters our liberties and 
keeps them green. 

The liberal religious press is particularly concerned 
with maintaining freedom of thought and speech within 
the churches. It accomplishes this for the churches attend- 
ed by the majority of Americans by reporting news and 
making interpretations in line with our heritage of free- 
dom. It battles against efforts to impose on the churches 
the restrictive creed of a narrow biblicism or an ecclesias- 
tical authoritarianism. To battle effectively, it has to rec- 


ognize that creedal devices may be used to preserve the 
purity of the faith but they may also be used as instru- 
ments of personal or group power. Manipulators of ortho- 
doxy are likely if not watched to stoop to ecclesiastical 
Mctarthyism to gain control of agencies and organiza- 
tions of church life. 


Necessity to Report With Candor Religious Struggles 


It is the duty of the press to ventilate such situations, 
to report struggles for power in religion with a candor 
and insight equal to its reporting of power contests in 
politics. it is our responsibility, as Milton said, to keep 
the fountain of our liberties flowing lest “they sicken into 
a muddy pool of conformity and tradition.” To keep a 
spring flowing, one must do more than skim leaves from 
the surface of the water. One must dig down and clear 
the channel so the water can flow freely. The liberal 
religious press would welcome signs that its efforts to 
wieid the shovel are about to be reinforced in the press 
generally. 

To the trained eye, signals are flying which indicate 
a major change in the climate of America. Domestic 
disruptions over civil rights, culminating in Little Rock, 
have disturbed our complacency concerning our own 
political system. They are causing Harry A. Ashmore, 
famous editors of the Arkansas Gazette, and other leaders 
of opinion to insist that an episodic treatment of the day 
by day story of race relations is not good enough, but 
our papers must work on the meaning behind the event. 
Sputnik has shocked us into the realization that our edu- 
cational system, our training in science, even our boasted 
technical superiority, are all open to question. Economic 
recession is making us realize that work is not only neces- 
sary for personal comfort but is also the principal form 
in which we participate in the mission of our country, 
which is now in peril. All of this makes us turn a critical 
eye, as many are observing, on our political institutions, 
on our educational system and on the economic order. 
What is not too readily seen is that this healthy mood of 
reappraisal and criticism certainly will and should in- 
clude religion. 

The situation at Harvard University is an example. 
Until a month ago religion was riding high at America’s 
oldest, richest and in many ways most influential univer- 
sity. Since 1953 when Nathan M. Pusey became president, 
Harvard’s Christian tradition had been reasserted. The 
divinity school had been reorganized and given millions 
in new endowment, an eminent faculty and a large new 
student body. Memorial Church in the heart of Harvard 
Yard was awakened to new life when the President 
brought in George A. Buttrick, one of the ten most emin- 
ent ministers in the country. Its congregations jumped 
from a couple of hundred to the 1200 capacity of the 
church. 


The Bland Lead the Bland a Short Way 


Dead religion could be tolerated with indifference, 
but religion that was a live option demanded attention. 
So a month ago the “Harvard Crimson” opened a cam- 
paign to call all this into question, to assert an “equality 
of religions” at Memorial Church and to reduce the status 
of religion at Harvard to “minimal” terms. Almost im- 


mediately a coalition took form behind the “Crimson’s” 


campaign. Non-Christians, secularists, philosophers, | 
tionalists, fringe church groups, and a variety of oth 
combined to demand that the sponsors of the revival 
religion at Harvard answer some of the really hard qu 
tions: Is any religion an acceptable center of unity : 
the wide-ranging intellectual quests of a university? 
the form of religion preached at Memorial Church s 
ficiently equipped with elements of universality for t 
situation? Is an “equality of religions” a valid object: 
and if not, in what does the asserted superiority of Chr 
tianity consist? Is the committed man unfitted to tea 
or is the ideal of objectivity impossible and undesiral 
of attainment? Is secularism itself a creed, and is it s 
perior to other creeds? Can any other basis be found | 
freedom in our culture than that which is provided 
ihe Judeo-Christian tradition? Is any other option as |i 
as this one today? 

I believe this situation at Harvard to be prophetic 
what is about to happen to the country as a whole. “T 
bland led the bland” only for a short time at Harva 
and now all the hard questions demand to be answere 
Only a paper owned and edited by students would ha 
the courage to raise such a swarm of issues in one ca 
paign. But the issues are real, and sooner or later th 
would have raised themselves. Yesterday the “bland | 
the biand” throughout the land. Today conformities a 
beginning to be challenged everywhere and a cloud 
criticism and questioning can be seen coming over t 
horizon. Whether the storm breaks in destruction 
serves only to water well-planted fields depends in pe 
on the conduct of the American press. If it fears freedeo: 
it will duck the hard questions and run for cover, dese: 
ing the people. If it loves the liberty which is our mc 
precious heritage, it can serve as an instrument by whi: 
the American spirit can thresh out what can still be 
glorious destiny. Surely faith in freedom will lead to « 
tive encouragement of debate on the most important of : 
issues. 


